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News Items 


THE COMMISSION IS AN INTEGRAL PART OF THE 
ASSOCIATION 


Guy E, SNAVELY, Executive Director, Association of 
American Colleges 


Even the newest of our member presidents is old enough to 
shave personal remembrances of World War I and World War II, 
the most catastrophic conflicts of recorded history. The leader- 
‘ship that won these two wars was educated mostly in the Amer- 
»ican colleges. These same colleges must educate the men and 
“women who will win that harder contest, world-wide peace that 
i will abide. 

' The strength of our democracy depends upon the maintenance 
| of strong colleges supported privately and by taxation. The con- 
tinuance on a strong basis of the two types of institutions of 
higher learning, the independent and the state-supported, cer- 
(tainly will forestall any tendency toward a totalitarian type of 
| government in our country. 

} The church-related colleges all have required courses in re- 
oe while the other independent and state-supported colleges, 


as a general rule, offer elective courses in the field of religion. 

As a nexus for the furtherance of religion in the various types 
| of colleges there has come into existence through several evolu- 
) tionary stages, our Commission on Christian Higher Education. 
The programs being developed by the Commission include, at 
| present, regional conferences, research studies, a bulletin of in- 
spiration and information and other aids of a general nature. 
‘The Executive Secretary and members of the Administrative 
} Board of the Commission are mightily in earnest and feel keenly 
their responsibilities and opportunities. 


| 


_ The Board of Directors are greatly concerned and deeply inter- 
| 
| 


ested in the advancement and the activities of the Commission 

on Christian Higher Education as an integral part of the whole 

| Association. The Executive Director is particularly desirous of 

full success for all its projects. He meets regularly with the 

' Administrative Board and is constantly at the beck and call of 
its Executive Secretary. 
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THE PROGRAM OF RELIGION IN THE ASSOCIATION OF 
AMERICAN COLLEGES 


Raymonp F. McLain, President, Transylvania College 


Chairman, Administrative Board of The Commission 
on Christian Higher Education 


The Commission on Christian Higher Education is the medium 
through which the Association of American Colleges seeks to 
express its interest in and concern for the religious growth of 
all the students on all the campuses of America. The Commis- 
sion does not confine its efforts to the church-related campuses, 
small or large, but extends them to the publicly supported insti- 
tutions as well, It is the only medium through which both 
Catholic and Protestant interests in higher education may find 
common expression. Its Administrative Board, elected by the 
Association of American Colleges, reflects this breadth of interest 
and concern in its personnel. The Commission, one of several 
of the Association, is the only one with a program so extensive 
as to demand the administrative services of a full-time executive 
secretary. 

The executive secretary works with the four standing com- 
mittees of the Commission. These committees on research, pro- 
gram, publications and publicity are the working instruments 
of the Administrative Board. The Board meets at least twice 
each year, with much of the time devoted to meetings of the 
committees, some of which require additional meetings in order 
to accomplish the work assigned. The budget of the Commis- 
sion is provided by the Association of American Colleges, to 
which all matters of policy are referred. 

The core of the ramified purposes of the Commission is to help 
the colleges and universities see the religious implications of 
their total program and to assist them in making such implica- 
tions explicit in the experiences of college men and women. This 
is no simple task, partly because of the varied backgrounds and 
types of the colleges and universities, partly because of the con- 
fusing environment in which contemporary life is cast and partly 
because of the evanescent and hitherto undefined nature of the 
task itself. 

It involves the clarification of criteria by which the total edu- 
cational program may be measured by the institutions them- 
selves. These criteria (not to be confused with accrediting stand- 
ards and the like) must, first, apply to basic purposes of the in- 
stitutions. A materialistic, quantity-minded college is in a poor 
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\position to exalt and be influenced by the humble Carpenter- 
‘Teacher of Galilee. An institution which has so lost itself in the 


/prevailing attitudes and practices of the times as to be impotent 


‘in social evaluation and criticism, is in a poor position to provide 


7 


}Christian leadership for a bewildered society. 

| The criteria must apply to administrative practices and pro- 
f 

i 

j 


rcedures. It is hard for an institution that is autocratically ad- 
mministered to demonstrate to its students the beauties and poten- 
scies of a free and yet disciplined democracy. If institutional 
‘practices are dictated by expediency, how can a student be led 
ito know the importance of objective standards in the good life? 
*The criteria must apply to the choice and treatment of the 
yfaculty and the total administrative and maintenance personnel. 
1The criteria must have bearing upon teaching purposes and pro- 
¥cedures. Unless religion is real enough to make a difference in 
such things, it will be too anemic to make a difference in the 
life of the students. 

' The Commission also seeks to assist the colleges and univer- 
tsities in their search for greater vitality in their religious in- 
istruction, their group and individual worship, their “religious ~ 
»group” activities, such as the Y.M.C.A., and in their religious 
‘counselling. 

The research committee has been busy for more than a year 
tin gathering and interpreting significant data from the campuses. 
|The program committee helps to organize and administer area 
*and state conferences wherein such matters are considered. This 
publication (COLLEGE AND CHURCH) and others to which the Com- 
‘mission has access, are utilized. The Executive Secretary, and 
‘various members of the Commission, are on call for personal 
services devoted to such ends. 

' These are some of the ways in which the Association of Amer- 
sican Colleges renders a service of religious significance to the 
institutions of higher education. The demand is constantly in- 
i creasing, and the services are constantly expanding. This is a 


-most hopeful sign in American education. 


I 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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THE NATIONAL COMMISSION OF CHURCH-RELATED 
COLLEGES, 1944-45 


IRwin J. Lupsers, President, Hope College 
Chairman of the Commission, 1944-45 


The years 1944 and 1945 mark the last two years of the existence 
of the National Commission of the National Conference of Church 
Related Colleges. Of the twelve commissioners, three were 
Roman Catholic and nine were Protestant. Six were elected by 
the conference and were generally college presidents or deans 
and six were elected by the Council of Church Boards of Edu- 
cation. The Council of Church Boards selected three board sec- 
retaries and three college administrators. The term of a com- 
missioner was three years with one-third of the membership in 
each group retiring every year, being ineligible for reelection in 
that year. 

The work of the commission was divided among a number of 
committees. The more important of these were the committee 
on publications, the committee on radio, the committee on motion 
pictures and visual aids, the committee on regional conferences, 
the committee on contact with the federal government and the 
committee on program for the annual conference. 

One of the most effective services of the commission was ren- 
dered in the planning and promotion of regional conferences. 
These were held in various parts of the country. The writer is 
chiefly familiar with the regional conference held annually in 
the mid-west area. The meetings were held in either Des Moines, 
Iowa, or Omaha, Nebraska. All colleges in the area were in- 
vited to be represented not only by their administrative person- 
nel but by the faculty as well. Many faculty persons were in- 
vited to present papers and to lead discussions. On some occa- 
sions students were invited to present numbers on the program. 
Panel discussions proved particularly popular. The group in at- 
tendance elected their own officers for the ensuing year who with 
guidance from the national office planned the next year’s 
program. 

It was inevitable that conferences thus planned should broaden 
their scope to include all college problems. Consequently, the 
conferences, though under the auspices of the Church Related 
College Conference Commission, were in reality such confer- 
ences as would naturally fall within the field of promotion of 
the Association of American Colleges. In the summer of 1945 
such a regional conference was sponsored by the Association in 
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Walla Walla, Washington, for the colleges of the Pacific North- 
west on the campus of Whitman College. The Commission was 
invited to participate and Dr. Guy Snavely, Executive Director 
of the Association of American Colleges, and the writer, then 
chairman of the Commission, represented the Association and 
the Commission respectively. The conference was most success- 
ful as an initial effort. The results would justify, without any 
doubt, the promotion of Regional Conferences by the Association 
with the various commissions of the Association assuming re- 
sponsibility for a portion of the program. If faculty members 
are brought into such regional conferences in appreciable num- 
bers the Commission on Christian Higher Education would be 
afforded a splendid opportunity to present its program and to 
win the support of those who will be chiefly responsible for mak- 
ing it real on the campuses of American colleges and universities. 

Contact with the federal government was maintained chiefly 
through the Executive Director and through several commis- 
sioners who lived in the Washington, D. C. area. These contacts 
were invaluable during the war years. An example will em- 
phasize the worth of this service. A confidential announcement 
at the regional meeting in Omaha by the Executive Director in 
the early spring of 1942 informed all colleges of that area that 
General Huebner was the officer designated to make decisions 
relative to college participation in training programs for the 
armed forces. Prompt action enabled a number of small colleges 
in that area to “get in on the ground floor” which would other- 
wise have found it difficult to get a bearing. Moving the office 
of the Association of American Colleges from New York to Wash- 
ington, D. C., has provided the same type of service through the 
Executive Director of the Association. 

The Committee on Radio and also the Committee on Motion 
Picture Films made a detailed study of the problem of laying the 
claims of member colleges before the public in an expansive and 
effective manner by means of these media. The Committee on 
Publications likewise sought to find a writer or writers who 
would present the same factors to the reading public in book 
form. Inadequate finances inhibited the Commission in its efforts 
to realize highly desired goals in these fields of endeavor. 

At a memorable meeting in Cincinnati, which was generally 
the place of meeting of the Commission, it was decided to make 
a thorough study of the question of dissolving the Commission 
and reforming it as a Commission on Christian Higher Education 
of the Association of American Colleges. At a subsequent meet- 
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ing in New York the special committee charged with the task 
of making this study reported favorably on the proposed step 
and the Commission endorsed the proposal. 

Three major reasons were given for this transition. First, the 
Commission through its regional conferences, its annual programs 
and its publications was duplicating much of the work of the 
Association of American Colleges. Second, the major objectives 
of the Commission could be accomplished only if more substan- 
tial financing could be found through the agency of the Associa- 
tion. Third, both the Protestant and Catholic representatives 
felt that their mutual interests could be equally well served in 
a Commission of the Association of American Colleges and their 
respective efforts within their own colleges could be most effec- 
tively exerted separately through the Council of Church Boards 
and its Catholic counterpart. 

At the annual meeting of the Church Related College Confer- 
ence in January 1945 the proposal was not ratified. The same 
officers were requested to serve for the ensuing year and after 
a year of study the proposal was ratified at the 1946 meeting. 
The National Commission of the National Conference of Church 
Related Colleges came to an end and the Commission on Chris- 
tian Higher Education of the Association of American College 
came into being. Tribute must be made to Dr. Gould Wickey 
who for a decade gave brilliant leadership on less than one-fourth 
time and for a meager pittance as Executive Secretary of the 
Commission. His mantle has fallen on equally capable shoulders 
and the member institutions of the Association look with great 
expectation toward high achievement by the new commission 
under the leadership of Dr. Robert N. DuBose. 

The challenge which has been thrown out to western Christian 
civilization on a world wide front demands the attention of 
American higher education and particularly Christian higher 
education. Of what avail is it that we defend with our lives 
freedom of faith if we have no faith in which to exercise free- 
dom? What profit is there in freedom of worship if we acknowl- 
edge no God to worship? Christian higher education is a field 
of operation for the Association of American Colleges second in 
importance to none of its varied program of activities. 
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| THE COMMISSION: ITS HERITAGE AND CURRENT TRENDS 


A. R. Keppet, President, Catawba College 
Chairman of the Commission, 1947-48 


The present Commission on Christian Higher Education of the 
Association of American Colleges possesses a great and rich heri- 
tage. The spirit and the dynamic which gave birth to her cur- 


' rent objectives and program can be traced back not only to the 


Commission’s immediate predecessor, “The National Conference 
of Church Related Colleges,” nor even to her previous predeces- 
sor, “The Council of Church Boards of Education,” but on back 
through the history of our country’s earliest colonial develop- 


ment. For in the early beginnings of American life and culture 


our pioneer forefathers conceived the need of education as “the 


_ handmaid of religion,” and the schools and colleges that were 
_ then subsequently founded were established with but one sin- 


gular objective—that of guaranteeing to the peoples of this new 
land an educated ministry and a Christian leadership sufficient 
to assure the development of a God-fearing and a God-loving 
citizenry. It is that same spirit and that same dynamic which 
today characterizes the present Commission’s goal and program. 
And surely in the light of the colossal and baffling conflicts of 
huge segments of today’s society, there is nothing more essential 
and nothing more mandatory than a renewed realization and ap- 
preciation of the central position of religion in the purposeful 
development of life. 

Therefore, to think of higher education without its one cor- 
relating and integrating factor—its directive hub—namely re- 
ligion, would be as absurd as to conceive the mechanism of 
human life without the pulsations of the human heart. There is 
no worthy education which does not spring from a core of posi- 
tive Christian conviction. It is this truth which the Commission 
on Christian Higher Education holds as her basic premise and 
it is to the end of helping administrators and faculties and stu- 
dents of our American universities and colleges to accept this 
philosophy and to be guided by it that her present program is 
aimed. 

But were even this objective to be achieved—that is, the ac- 
ceptance of such a philosophy, there would still remain the 
greater task of making this philosophy effective in the ongoing 
and more or less stereotyped programs of our present day institu- 
tions of higher education. And therefore, it is likewise to the 
end also of outlining concrete ways and means of interpreting 
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the educative process in terms of the religious dynamic that the 
Commission is attempting to gear its work. 

“What progress has been made?” you ask. “What hope is there 
for the realization of such a goal?” My reply can best be ex- 
pressed by directing your attention to recent developments within 
the Association of American Colleges itself and particularly 
within its Commission, of which all Association members are 
potential participants. It has been a thrilling experience for me 
to observe the undeniable trend which American higher educa- 
tion has reflected in the past five years toward a renewed and 
revitalized appreciation of the place which religion must assume 
if education is to be meaningful and mankind is to survive. 

Specifically, in our own Association fellowship, this trend has 
shown itself in at least three concrete respects: 


(1) There has been a constantly increasing demand on the part 
of Association members to have featured in the annual meetings, 
thought-provoking and interpretative discourses on the general 
subject of “Religion in Education.” 


(2) In its annual session in 1947, the Association voted unani- 
mously to expand the work of its Commission on Christian 
Higher Education by increased subsidy which would permit the 
employment of a full-time executive secretary. 


(3) Many state universities have within the past five years 
established for the first time departments of religion, which, 
through their department heads, and along with a constantly 
increasing number of administrators of privately-controlled col- 
leges, have been taking an ever more active part in the work of 
this Commission. 


All this undeniably proves that the pendulum is swinging in 
the direction of once more placing religion at the focal point of 
the educative process and of again reinstating education as “the 
handmaid of religion.” It is my conviction that only if this is 
achieved can education measure up to the demands which an 
orderly, just, cooperative and peaceful world make upon it. 

In the two years that I was permitted to serve as Chairman 
of the Commission (1946-48), the expanded organization to which 
I earlier referred, was effected, a full-time Executive Secretary, 
in the person of Dr. Robert N. DuBose, was employed and the 
four divisional committees—one on Conferences and Programs, 
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one on Publications, one on Public Relations and one on Research 
became operative, making most auspicious beginnings. And it 
has been most gratifying to observe the steady advances that 
have been made since that time. May I take this opportunity to 
extend my heartiest congratulations to Dr. DuBose for the out- 
standing leadership which he has reflected and is reflecting. And 
likewise, may I extend to Dr. Raymond F. McLain, the present 
Chairman, and to all the members of the Administrative Board 
my own very deep appreciation and the appreciation of all of 
us in the Association. 

The road ahead is a most promising one, but if the ultimate 
goal is to be attained, the future task is not one for merely an 
executive secretary or a chairman or an administrative board, 
but a task for every individual member and every institu- 
tional member of the entire Association. I trust that you will 
join me in pledging active and ongoing support to the Commis- 
sion’s every effort to give religion its rightful and central place 
in higher education. 


THE COMMISSION: ITS BACKGROUND AND PRESENT 
PROGRAM 


Rosert N. DuBose, Executive Secretary 
The Commission on Christian Higher Education 


At St. Louis, January 15, 1934, there was held an important 
meeting of a joint committee representing the Council of Church 
Boards of Education, the Liberal Arts College Movement and 
the Association of American Colleges. In the memorandum pre- 
pared for the use of this committee, it was pointed out that al- 
though the Council of Church Boards of Education and the Asso- 
ciation of American Colleges were originally planned to serve 
the church-related colleges, the records of the two organizations 
show that they soon settled upon two distinct lines of service 
and interest. The Association developed an expert and influen- 
tial service to liberal arts colleges without respect to church 
membership. The Council of Church Boards centered its atten- 
tion upon the work of students in non-church-related institutions. 
In the course of time, church-related colleges, the large group 
directly related to constituent members of the Council, became 
aware of the fact that their particular interests suffered from 
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lack of special attention. Organization and not personnel was 
responsible. 

On January 16, 1934, the Joint Committee decided that since 
the aims of the College Department of the Council of Church 
Boards and those of the Liberal Arts College Movement were 
practically identical, the two agencies should be merged. It 
was resolved “that the work of the College Department of the 
Council of Church Boards and of the Liberal Arts College Move- 
ment be merged in order to serve more effectively the specific 
interests of all church-related colleges.” 

In Pittsburgh, February 26, 1934, pursuant to this decision, an 
organization was effected and called “National Conference of 
Church-Related Colleges.” 

On March 10, 1934, Dr. Rees Edgar Tulloss, President of Witten- 
tenberg College and the incumbent Chairman of the Liberal Arts 
College Movement, mailed to the presidents of the church-re- 
lated colleges in the United States, a copy of a memorandum 
considered by the Joint Committee and the resolutions that had 
been adopted by the Council of Church Boards of Education and 
the Liberal Arts College Movement. There was included in that 
communication the organizational chart of this new conference, 
showing the general features of the proposed new relationships. 
The enterprise was launched with the feeling that it represented 
a great step toward a development of a specific service on behalf 
of church-related colleges. 

President Harry M. Gage, the first chairman of the Conference 
of Church-Related Colleges, defined this organization as “simply 
an instrument by which our colleges may mobilize and make an 
immediate attack on common problems which cannot be ignored 
without disaster and some of which cannot be dissolved without 
collective action.” 

From the outset, this conference worked closely with the Coun- 
cil of Church Boards of Education and with the Association of 
American Colleges. The National Conference was assigned time 
for a yearly meeting in conjunction with the annual meeting of 
the Association and presented part of the program. 

It is interesting to look through the minutes of the National 
Conference in its first decade of existence and recall a few of its 
many early concerns. In the very first year of its existence, this 


1From an article, “The National Conference of Church-Related Col- 
leges,” by Harry M. Gage, President, Coe College, in Curistrian HIGHER 
Epucation—Handbook for 1940—edited by Gould Wickey and Ruth E. 
Anderson. 
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Commission sought to secure for the colleges information on the 
problem of student relief employment. It also investigated the 
proposed legislation for refinancing of outstanding college debts 
of which a large portion rested upon church-related colleges. 
On April 20, 1934, President Gage was authorized by the Con- 
ference to secure William Allen White to visit President Roose- 
velt in behalf of this Bill (Walsh-Guyer Bill). In the field of 
public relations, the organization supplied information on the 
effective work of the church college to the public through the 
press and over the radio. The first year ended with fifty-five 
colleges holding membership in the Conference. 

January 1935 found the newly organized Commission request- 
ing equal privilege of the church-related college in securing 
loans from the federal government with those enjoyed by state 
and municipal colleges. It was also at that time that Dr. Gould 
Wickey was appointed as General Secretary of the National Con- 
ference, a position that he served effectively and well for thirteen 
years. The National Conference took issue with the conference 
on General Education held at the University of Chicago in July, 
1934, in which little or no recognition was given to the place of 
religion in general education. It did so by adopting as a theme 
for its newly organized regional conferences, “Liberal and Re- 
ligious Education—Two Integral Parts of General Education.” 
Meanwhile, the programs for the annual meetings were assuming 
wider significance. For example, let us turn to the 1937 meeting 
held in Washington when the National Conference, using the 
theme “Religion in Education: The Church-Related Liberal Arts 
College,” opened its session with an excellent radio broadcast on 
Christian Higher Education. The broadcast was presented in the 
form of a triologue between Chairman E. E. Rall of the Commis- 
sion on Christian Higher Education, President E. V. Stanford of 
Villanova and General Secretary Dr. Gould Wickey. Following 
this, Karl F. Herzfield, Professor of Physics, the Catholic Uni- 
versity of America, addressed the meeting on “The Natural 
Science and Religion.” Other outstanding speakers included 
Henry C. Link, Director, Psychological Service Center, New York 
City, (“Psychology and Religion”); Charles F. Saunders, Pro- 
fessor of Philosophy, Gettysburg College, (“Philosophy and Re- 
ligion”); John A. Mackay, Princeton, (“Christianity and Cul- 
ture”) and Monsignor Fulton J. Sheen, (“God and Country”). 
President Franklin D. Roosevelt sent his greetings to the Con- 
ference. 

During the years 1937-1940, the organization of state councils 
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was stressed. These state groups were organized because there 
are conditions and situations in most states which require eternal 
vigilance and watchful waiting. It has been found through the 
years that a state legislature will listen to an organization within 
its boundaries rather than to a national group. These state 
groups have proved themselves quite effective in preventing 
undesirable legislation. The Commission on Christian Higher 
Education has continued its organization of state councils for 
several reasons: first, because of their effectiveness in preventing 
unfair college competition; second, because these groups are of 
great assistance in gathering data and preparing charts which 
show the savings which the church-related and private colleges 
assure the taxpayers; and third, because these groups are desired 
by the colleges. Through these state organizations, colleges 
sponsor mass meetings on Christian education. We hope that in 
the near future they will also set up clinics for guidance of high 
school graduates. 

Through the years, the Commission on Christian Higher Edu- 
cation has been active in watching national legislation that af- 
fected the private colleges. It has always believed that if the 
United States is to be kept free from a totalitarianism which will 
destroy Christian education that it must devote unlimited time 
and effort to the discouragement of legislation which would sub- 
ject education to federal control. The Commission has kept these 
and other vital issues before the public through the medium of 
various widely read periodicals. 

As the nation began preparation for World War II, the Na- 
tional Conference provided for vital discussion and planning on 
the part of the colleges with regard to the critical war years. 
Taking official action the Conference resolved: “That the Na- 
tional Conference of Church-Related Colleges hereby commit it- 
self to the support of our government not only in winning the 
war, but also in winning the peace after the war. To this end 
there will be need of able leaders, specially trained, committed 
to the strengthening of our democratic way of life, ready to aid 
in supporting wise policies within the nation and in promoting a 
continuing peace among the nations.”—(NCCRC Minutes, Jan- 
uary 5, 1942). This general resolution became the basis for the 
conference program concerning the war situation. 

On September 24, 1943, President William P. Tolley of the As- 
sociation of American Colleges, wrote to Chairman Charles E. 
Diehl of the National Conference of Church-Related Colleges 
suggesting a merger of the National Conference and the Asso- 
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ciation of American Colleges. The National Commission, after 
due discussion, resolved: “That the National Commission as- 
sume genuine interest and take under consideration the invita- 
tion of the AAC to become a commission of the Association,” 
provided that careful consideration be given to the provisions 
“That the By-Laws of the Association of American Colleges be 
amended in such a way as to recognize a permanent commission 
on Christian Higher Education, that such a commission have a 
certain measure of automony, that such a commission have its 
general (executive) secretary as at present, with its headquarters 
preferably in Washington, and that at least one session of the 
Annual Meeting be devoted to the work and problems of the 
church-related college, and that the program be prepared by the 
commission, and that the commission be empowered to plan re- 
gional conferences wherever this is deemed advisable. (NCCRC 
Minutes, September 24, 1943). 

On January 12, 1944, the National Conference adopted the fol- 
lowing rules governing the formation of the new commission as 
a part of the Association: 


a—In order to secure the broadly representative character 
of the Commission, it shall be composed at present of 15 
members to be chosen by church-related colleges and 
by any agency such as the Council of Church Boards of 
Education. Members so nominated shall be submitted 
for approval by the Board of Directors of the Association. 


b—The Commission shall elect its own officers and have its 
own secretary. 


c—At least one session of the Association’s Annual Meeting 
shall be devoted to the work and problems of the church- 
related colleges and the program thereof shall be pre- 
pared by the Commission in consultation with the Board 
of Directors of the Association. Whenever it is deemed 
advisable, the Commission may plan regional meetings. 


d—In order that colleges holding membership in the Asso- 
ciation may manifest their desire to participate actively 
in the work of the Commission (including the right to 
vote) and to share in its support, an annual membership 
fee for such colleges may be determined by the Commis- 
sion with the approval of the Board of Directors. 


e—There shall also be an affiliate membership in the work 

of the Commission, which shall be open to those colleges 

and junior colleges with church relationship, not eligible 

for membership in the Association. Such affiliate mem- 

bership shall depend upon the payment of an annual 

- fee to be determined by the Commission with the ap- 
proval of the Board of Directors. 
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An important inclusion in this action was the provision for 
associate membership for junior colleges and other colleges not 
members of the Association. 

In 1948, the Commission on Christian Higher Education began 
its expanded program by employing a full-time executive secre- 
tary with offices in the Washington headquarters of the Associa- 
tion of American Colleges, and immediately recognized that the 
central question for the Commission and the postwar college is 
whether religion is to be integral or peripheral to higher edu- 
cation. 

Believing implicitly that religion is integral, the Commission _ 
crystalized the natural historical development of its program 
through four standing divisional committees charged with spe- 
cific responsibilities: 


(1) A Divisional Committee on Conferences and Programs, 
responsible for arranging a series of state and regional 
conferences involving college presidents, chaplains, 
teachers of religion and others definitely interested in 
the work of the Commission. This division also assumes 
responsibility for the Commission’s phase of the program 
at the annual meeting of the Association. 

(2) A Divisional Committee on Publications, responsible for 
the bulletin, CoLLEGE aNnD CHurRcH, and for assisting with 
such other publication projects as the best interests of 
the Commission require. 

(3) A Divisional Committee on Public Relations, respon- 
sible for proper representation of the Christian colleges 
in national and local legislative assemblies wherever pro- 
posed legislation would affect the security of the Chris- 
tian college. This committee is also charged with cul- 
tivating better publicity in the press and over the radio 
in order that the general public may better understand 
the function of the Christian college in American life. 

(4) A Divisional Committee on Research, responsible for 
furthering research in the area of religion and character 
education. This committee seeks opportunities to sug- 
gest new problems for investigation in graduate studies. 


Since the inauguration of our expanded program, these com- 
mittees have begun a thorough exploration of the areas for which 
they are responsible. In January 1944, the Division Committee 
on Conferences and Programs presented the annual program be- 
fore the meeting of the Association of American Colleges. ‘Un- 
der its auspices a subsequent regional meeting was held in each 
of the following areas: Southeastern, South Central and West 
Central. There are at present twelve active state councils of 
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Christian colleges with which this Commission cooperates. It 
‘is also assisting in the organization of state councils of Christian 
colleges in three other states. More and more, this Commission 
‘enters into the program of the general college associations in 
‘states where there is no specific organization for Christian 
colleges. 
_ The Divisional Committee on Publications has changed CoLLEcE 
_AND CuurcH from a mimeographed news-letter to a printed quar- 
| terly bulletin. This Committee has assisted in preparing reports 
and material on Christian higher education for the BuLLETIN of 
the Association of American Colleges and has made available 
other pertinent material for other publications. 

The Divisional Committee on Public Relations has been active 
in keeping before the public the role of the Christian college and 
_is now in the process of setting up a more vigorous program. 

_ The Divisional Committee on Research has made a survey of 

Christian education in the member colleges of the Association in 

order to ascertain outstanding work that is being done, to dis- 
cover any trends worthy of further investigation and to disclose 
any areas that are being neglected. Comprehensive reports of 
the findings of this committee have been published in previous 
issues of CoLLEGE AND CuurRCcH. These reports are being studied 
objectively and made the basis of frank discussions of the prob- 
lems facing our colleges. 

The Commission has projected its interest into other related 

fields through cooperating with established church agencies and 
institutes, such as the church boards, the National Protestant 
Council on Higher Education and the National Catholic Educa- 
tional Association. It has likewise participated in the activities 
of interfaith and interdenominational groups such as the National 
Association of College and University Chaplains, the National 
Student Congress and the Hazen Foundation. The Commission 
seeks to make available the results of pertinent sociological in- 
vestigations and studies made by colleges, universities and other 
institutions concerned with basic moral and ethical values. 
_ By extending the famliiar practice of the Commission on the 
Arts, the Commission on Christian Higher Education is setting 
up a program whereby prominent religious leaders will tour the 
various colleges and universities for the purpose of speaking on 
religious issues and discussing religious problems with both 
faculty and student groups. A more detailed announcement of 
this project will be forthcoming from both this Commission and 
the Commission on the Arts. 
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The present membership of the Commission on Christian 
Higher Education consists of the six hundred and forty-four 
colleges and universities which are members of the Association 
of American Colleges. In addition, there are eighty-six colleges 
and junior colleges holding associate membership in the Com- 
mission under the provision of the By-Laws that such institutions 
shall be “related historically, financially or organically to a Chris- 
tian church; or shall give evidence through a statement of basic 
principles and curriculum; and shall be approved by an author- 
ized accrediting agency: state, regional, or denominational.” 


CHRISTIAN HIGHER EDUCATION, WHITHER? 


GouLp WickeEy, Board of Education, United Lutheran Church 
First Executive Secretary of this Commission, 1934-1947 


Perhaps you think the title should be: “The Christian College, 
Whither?” or “The Church-Related College, Whither?” or “The 
National Commission on Christian Higher Education, Whither?” 
Personally, I am not primarily interested in the future of com- 
missions, organizations and institutions. The important thing is 
the cause and its objectives. 

It is impossible to discuss this subject adequately in a brief 
statement; it is possible to indicate some lines of activities and 
some objectives to be achieved. 

1, Every effort should be made to develop stronger links of 
unity between the churches and the colleges. In days of de- 
pression, such as that experienced in the thirties, the churches 
were a great source of strength and support for many colleges. 
Without this support those colleges would have been closed. 
During the forties they served their country in a large way and 
now are ministering to hundreds of thousands of students, more 
than ever anticipated. Some denominations have learned the 
lesson and are putting forth desirable efforts in this direction. 
Pastors are important channels for students and for gifts. 

2. Curricula of colleges should be pointed towards preparing 
Christian leaders for God and country, The church-related col- — 
lege should be interested supremely in training (I use that word _ 
advisedly), individuals who have an adaptability, an open- 
mindedness and a ready understanding which qualify them for 
leadership in the church, the community and the country. Their 
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awareness of the Eternal will prevent them from attempting 
foolish enterprises and will assist them in building enduringly 
in the lives of others. This is the only way in which we can and 
will strengthen them for courageous action. Their understand- 
ing will enable them to ascertain facts and to think logically, 
thereby achieving desirable goals more rapidly and more ef- 
fectively. 

In fact, the colleges should point out more definitely and re- 
peatedly the importance of Christian leadership in such a day 
as this. The Church can survive only in an atmosphere in har- 
mony with its principles. Unless there are Christian leaders 
with appreciation for the life and work of the Church, within a 
generation another group of leaders, trained in different atmos- 
phere and according to a different ideology, will soon close the 
Church. Experiences in Europe have not yet opened the eyes 
of our American citizens in any significant manner. 

3. The colleges must organize and point their curricula towards 
making the American home Christian. Of course this can be 
done only as the individuals within the homes are Christians. 
But the colleges have been too much concerned with the pro- 
fessions and certain vocations, and have almost wholly neglected 
the one institution basic for all other institutions and the pro- 
fessions, namely, the home. 

The American home is facing a blackout with twenty-five per 
cent of the marriages resulting in divorces with twenty per cent 
of all persons arrested under the age of 21 years, with forty per 
cent of the girls and seventy-five per cent of the boys reported 
as having broken the purity code before marriage, with 60,000 
babies annually born handicapped because of disease of either or 
both parents and with 700,000 cases of destroyed pre-natal life 
annually. Here’s a challenge for a constructive program with 
no competition, with creative experimentation and exploration. 

What should be done? The colleges can offer well-rounded 
curricula covering all phases of Christian home-making. The 
home-maker, the mother, has too often been considered just as a 
woman in a house. Careful analysis of her tasks reveals that 
she is a business executive, a dietician, a domestic artist, a direc- 
tor of fine arts, a nurse, a doctor, a lawmaker, a judge, an execu- 
tive, a teacher and a counselor. 

There is not a college in America which faces this responsi- 
bility fully. It is not enough to have courses in customs and 
manners, clothing, textiles, house-furnishing and decoration, 
house-planning, consumer education, foods, nutrition, home nurs- 
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ing and home management. Other courses are necessary, such 
as psychology, child development; abnormal psychology; prob- 
lems of friendship, courtship and marriage; the family in relation 
to the school, society, the state and the Church; Christian 
stewardship; Christian ethics and Christian teachings or doctrine. 

But even information on all these subjects is not enough. It 
is necessary to teach desirable methods for Christian home mak- 
ing, so that the goal can be achieved economically, efficiently, 
effectively and in a Christian spirit. 

This leads to the suggestion that it is necessary to inculcate the 
right motives and principles. Youth must be led to see that 
home making is God’s business; that home making is the co- 
operation of both a man and a woman; that the burdensome 
obligations and sacrifices of home life are often blessed privileges, 
shared as children of God and appreciated only in old age; that 
making a Christian home is a Christian career. 

To achieve a Christian home is a task equal to any profession. 
I would like to see some church-related college recognize this 
fact and honor worthy mothers with the degree of Doctor of 
Christian Home Making. 

The Commission on Christian Higher Education will render 
constructive service if assistance is given in constructing cur- 
ricula and methods whereby the colleges can achieve as their 
goals Christian home makers. Christian teachers, Christian 
lawyers, Christian doctors—yes, Christian citizens for all walks 
and relations of life. 


“The hour is striking for a quite new, far more rigorous and 
far more vigorous, thrust of massed Christian attack on every 
hardpressed front. In that advance, the only weapon of sig- 
nificant power is Christian faith in its full richness and pro- 
fundity and certitude. More than that, this is the only message 
from our churches, whether on the far frontiers of the world 
mission or in this nation or in the immediate program of Chris- 
tian education, which has any chance of arresting the attention 
let alone claiming the allegiance of those who understand their 
world’s peril and care deeply for its salvaging.” Dr. Henry P. 
Van Deusen, President of Union Theological Seminary, New 
York. 
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ASSOCIATE MEMBERS* 


OF 
THE COMMISSION ON CHRISTIAN HIGHER EDUCATION 
INSTITUTION EXECUTIVE OFFICER 
ALABAMA 
Selma University, Selma _______ 5 ta nel se _-William H. Dinkins 
ARKANSAS 


mnaansassCollege,wbatesville 0.0 = i John D. Spragins 
Central College, Conway __________ ee ee eee Vie Prince 
arcing: College,Searcy .-.. 22. 3= George Stuart Benson 


CALIFORNIA 

Chapman College, Los Angeles __ ___.____...__George N. Reeves 
COLORADO 

Colorado Woman’s College, Denver __________________J. E. Huchingson 
DELAWARE 

Wesley Junior College, Dover _____ re 2 =O; A. Bartley, 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 
Georgetown Visitation Junior College___-.Mother Margaret Mary Sheerin 


Immatculata Junior College ________ ee wistersot, Ehilomene 
FLORIDA 

Bethune-Cookman College, Daytona Beach __________ Richard V. Moore 
GEORGIA 

Andrew College, Cuthbert _ Ce RY Os pm ee ee CORON LIE 

Norman Junior College, Norman Park __________ William T. Bodenhamer 
ILLINOIS 

Blackburn.College, Carlinville —. ae Robert P. Ludlum 

Concordia Teachers College, River Forest ____________ Arthur W. Klinck 

Frances Shimer College, Mount Carroll __________________ Albin C. Bro 

Pancoin College: Iincoln <2) i es ee Raymond N. Dooley 

NOL eParkaCollese Chicago = ee ee ae Algoth Ohlson 
INDIANA 

Huntington College, Huntington 2222-29202 22 Elmer Becker 

Marian College, Indianapolis —_ 2 Mother M. Clarissa 

Miatronac olleser Marion ee -steeeee Pe William F. McConn 

ptcrrancis College,,Fort Wayne _______-_-_ = Mother M. Philotera 

St. Joseph’s College, Collegeville _____________._._._._._._._._._Henry A. Lucks 


* The members of the Commission are the members of the Association 
of American Colleges. This list is published in the March issue of the 
BuuuetTiIn of the Association of American Colleges. 


_ Associate membership in the Commission is composed of those colleges 

and junior colleges, not members of the Association of American Col- 
leges, which approve the purposes of the Commission on Christian Higher 
Education and support its program. Admission of associate members is 
determined by the Administrative Board in accordance with the follow- 
ing principles: the institution applying for membership shall be related 
historically, financially or organically to a Christian church; or shall give 
evidence of being active in a program of Christian higher education 
through a statement of basic principles and curriculum; and shall be 
approved by an authorized accrediting agency: state, regional or de- 
nominational. 
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KANSAS 
abormeCecllece Hillsboro. 222-8 2 eee Peter E. Schellenberg 
KENTUCKY 
PikevalleiCollege; Pikeville: 2 sea ee A. A. Page 
Villa Madonna College, Covington __________________ William T. Mulloy 
LOUISIANA 
Leland College, Baker _____________ OE ets ee tone ed eA ZIee 
St. Mary’s Dominican College, New Orleans ________ Sister Mary Louise 
MASSACHUSETTS 
Endicott Junior College, Beverly _-__=-=___-- = George O. Bierkoe 
MINNESOTA 
St-vohn's University, Collegeville 2 2 eee Alcuin Deutsch 
MISSISSIPPI 
Rust College Holl yeSpIin eS ae. = ee ee L. M. McCoy 
Southern Christian institute, Edwards == es == sae John Long 
MISSOURI 
Hannibal-LaGrange College, Hannibal ______ eee eS A. E. Prince 
Southwest Baptist College, Bolivar __________________ __ John W. Dowdy 
StepnensiCollese Columbia === sen eee ee Homer P. Rainey 
WAlhiaine Woods College. bul tones sea ee nee ee Harlie L. Smith 
NEBRASKA 
College oresaint Mary, Omaha. ccs 5 ee cee Sister Mary Alice 
Danas@ollege sb lair 23> 2 > 2 eee eee R. E. Morton 
Nebraska Central College, Central City __._._____.________ O. W. Carrell 
NEW JERSEY 
GaldwelliCollese, Caldwell 222222 eae ee Mother Mary Joseph 
NEw York 
LeMoyne College, Syracuse -__________ bes --William J. Schlaerth 
Marian College, Poughkeepsie ____________________ Brother Louis Omer 
Roberts Wesleyan College, North Chili ____.-_-_-_-_ Merlin G. Smith 
NortH CAROLINA 
Atlantic Christian College, Wilson —--______=________ _-_-H. S. Hilley 
Lowsbure Colleges oulsburg 222525) "seen eee Samuel M. Holton 
Marsr Hills Colleges Marsehilly 222 G2 es Bee Hoyt Blackwell 
MitchellitColleges Statesville 2-22) ee eee John Montgomery 
Montreat College, \Montreat:= = io. 2-2" 5 seh J. Rupert McGregor 
Peace College, yRaleighy = s=t=-2 pabiobspabatpe smelt 3. Os, William C. Pressly 
Pfeiffer Junior College, Misenheimer _________________ C. M. Waggoner 
Presbyterian Junior College, Maxton ________________ Louis C. LaMotte 
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OHIO 
; Cedarville College, Cedarville _____________.--__ Ira D. Vayhinger 
_ Our Lady of Cincinnati College, Cincinnati _________ Sister Marie Pierre 
mio AGrande College, Rio Grande ____________________ F. W. McDermott 
_ Teachers College, Athenaeum of Ohio, Cincinnati _.________ Carl J. Ryan 
PENNSYLVANIA 
_ Messiah Bible College, Grantham __________________ C. N. Hostetter, Jr. 
SouTH CAROLINA 
Anderson College, Anderson ________________.__-__-_- Annie D. Denmark 
Seeriendship.College, Rock Hill __..__ 5.5 J. H. Goudlock 


Voorhees School and Junior College, Denmark____Earl H. McCleuney, Sr. 


SoutH DAKOTA 


mieux Malls College; Sioux Fallsjc=2.- 220) 252 Ernest E. Smith 
; TENNESSEE 

Betnelu College, MeKenzie: 7 4645.0 ee eS Roy N. Baker 

Morristown Normal and Independent College, Morristown___M. W. Boyd 

Tennessee Wesleyan College, Athens ___________________ James L. Robb 

Trevecca Nazarene College, Nashville ____________________ A. B. Mackey 

TEXAS 

msnop: College. Marshall 95.92 ee Joseph J. Rhoads 

East Texas Baptist College, Marshall ____________________.- H. D. Bruce 

Samuel Houston College, Austin _________________ Robert F. Harrington 

Texas Lutheran College, Seguin __________________ William F. Kraushaar 
VERMONT 

mearinity College.’ Burlingtons2=-- 2-2 Mother Colette 
VIRGINIA 

Brardon.Collepets MariON ge ee John H. Fray 

mereralcdodis COUeke a Da ylONgaa ae eet sue ee L. P. Hill 

WASHINGTON 
Walla Walla College, College Place ___-_-____--____ George W. Bowers 
WEST VIRGINIA 

Alderson-Broaddus College, Philippi __________________ John W. Elliott 

Morris Harvey College, Charleston ~-___-_-___-___- Leonard Riggleman 

ptorer College, Harpers Ferry .=..---_-...+_.=__.- Richard I, McKinney 
WISCONSIN 

Alverno College, Milwaukee ______________________Sister M. Augustine 

Holy Family College, Manitowoc —~_-__----____________ Mother M. Edna 

Mission House College, Plymouth —-__--______________ Paul Grosshuesch 

mreiiorbert College, West de Pere ___--_.-___-__________ B. H. Pennings 

mverbo-college, LaCrosse =-.-)_ 5 Sister M. Theodine 
- CANADA 

MartenoGreollepe,sOntarions = == 22s Helmutt Lehmann 


BY-LAWS OF THE COMMISSION ON CHRISTIAN HIGHER 
EDUCATION OF THE ASSOCIATION OF 
AMERICAN COLLEGES 


ARTICLE I. NAME AND PURPOSE 


Sec. 1. The Commission on Christian Higher Education shall be an 
agency within the Association of American Colleges through which col- 
leges and universities, directly or indirectly related to Christian churches 
and schools or departments of religion in other colleges and universities, 
may unite for their common interests. 


Sec. 2. The Commission shall give emphasis to the fundamental place 
of religion in education, especially at the college level, (a) in the pro- 
motion of a Christian philosophy of life, (b) in the development of 
Christian character in the individual, and (c) in the establishment of a 
Christian social order. 


Sec. 3. The Commission shall point out and stress, in all suitable ways, 
the vital place the church-related college or university holds in Amer- 
ican education as well as the importance of having such institutions free 
from control of the state. 


Sec. 4. The Commission shall encourage as far as possible cooperation 
and coordination within the group of colleges and universities fostering 
religion in education. 


ARTICLE Il. MEMBERSHIP 


Sec. 1. Membership in the Commission shall be open to colleges and 
universities which are members of the Association of American Colleges 
and which desire to share in its activities and services. 


Sec. 2. Associate Membership in the Commission shall be open to uni- 
versities, colleges and junior colleges not members of the AAC, which 
approve the purposes of the Commission, upon payment of an annual 
associate membership fee of twenty-five dollars ($25.00). 

Admission of associate members shall be determined by the Admin- 
istrative Board in accordance with the following principles: the institu- 
tion applying for associate membership shall be related historically, 
financially or organically to a Christian church; or shall give evidence 
through a statement of basic principles and curriculum; and shall be 
ebproved by an authorized accrediting agency: state, regional or denom- 
inational. 


ARTICLE III. ADMINISTRATION 
A. Administrative Board 


Sec. 1. The direction of the work of the Commission shall be in the 
hands of an administrative board of fifteen members, broadly represen- 
tative of the church-related colleges and of cooperative agencies such 
as the NPCHE (National Protestant Council on Higher Education) and 
the NCEA (National Catholic Educational Association). 


Sec. 2. The terms of office of the members of the Administrative 
Board shall be three years, and shall be so arranged that five new mem- 
bers shall be elected annually. No member shall be eligible for election 
to succeed himself directly. 
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Sec. 3. The members of the Administrative Board shall be nominated 
by a Committee on Nominations of the Commission, and approved by 
the Board of Directors of the AAC, and shall be elected by the repre- 
Sos of the institutional members of the Commission at the annual 
meeting. 


Sec. 4. In preparing nominations of five members to be elected each 
year, at least one person shall be a member of the NPCHE and at least 
9 Saat a member of the College and University Department of 

e ; 


B. Officers 


Sec. I. At its first meeting following the annual meeting, the Admin- 
istrative Board shall elect its own officers, as follows: a chairman, a 
vice-chairman, a treasurer, and an executive secretary. The two offices 
last named may be held by the same person. 


Sec. 2. In the choice of an executive secretary, the action of the Ad- 
ministrative Board shall be subject to approval by the Board of Direc- 
tors of the AAC. 


Sec. 3. The duties of the officers shall be those customarily pertaining 
to the respective offices. The executive secretary shall be the executive 
officer of the Commission, of the Administrative Board, and of the 
various committees. He shall attend as many as possible of the meetings 
of regional and state educational associations, appearing where possible 
on their programs. He shall stimulate the work of the divisional com- 
mittees and the transmission of the periodical reports of the division 
chairman. He and the chairman of the Commission shall be ex officio 
members of each divisional committee. 


ARTICLE IV. COMMITTEES 


Sec. 1. The Commission shall have the following standing committees 
which shall be appointed by and which shall be responsible to the Ad- 
ministrative Board: 


a. An executive committee composed of the officers and the 
chairmen of the divisional committees, which shall have ad 
interim authority between meetings of the Administrative Board. 


b. A divisional committee on conferences and programs, which 
shall be responsible for arranging a series of state and regional 
conferences throughout the nation, not only of college presi- 
dents, but also of chaplains, teachers of religion, and others who 
are definitely interested in the work of the Commission. This 
division shall take care of the program at the annual meeting. 


c. A divisional committee on publications, which shall be re- 
sponsible for the publication of the bulletin, COLLEGE AND CHURCH, 
and shall assist in the publication of the HANDBOOK ON CHRISTIAN 
HicHer Epucartion. It shall arrange for the publication and 
wide distribution of appropriate articles in magazines, bulletins, 
pamphlets, etc. 
d. A divisional committee on public relations shall see to it that 
proper representation be made in Washington and in the various 
state capitals, on any legislation which may affect the security 
of the Christian colleges. It shall encourage better publicity in 
the press and over the radio, so that the function of the Chris- 
tian colleges in American life may be better understood. 
e. A divisional committee on research which shall be respon- 
sible for encouraging and carrying on research in the area of 
religion and character education, particularly among the facul- 
ties of the Christian colleges. It shall seek opportunity to sug- 
gest to graduate students new problems for research and shall 
- point out and recognize institutions where this research can be 
carried on. 
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Sec, 2. It shall be a function of the divisional committees to seek to 
obtain supplementary grants of funds for the work of the Commission 
from other agencies or from interested individuals, subject to the ap- 
proval of the Administrative Board. 


Sec. 3. The personnel of a divisional committee shall be composed of 
members of the Administrative Board, one of whom shall be designated 
as chairman, and such other interested persons as may be deemed neces- 
sary to carry on the work of the Committee. 


Sec. 4. It shall be the duty of the chairman of each division to sub- 
mit to the executive secretary every four months progress reports of 
the work in process. 


Sec. 5. The Administrative Board shall appoint such other committees 
as may be needed from time to time. 


ARTICLE V. MEETINGS 


Sec. 1. One or more sessions of the annual meeting of the Association 
of American Colleges shall be devoted to the work and problems of the 
Commission. The program thereof shall be prepared by the Administra- 
tive Board in consultation with the Board of Directors of the Association. 


Sec. 2. The Commission shall plan regional and state meetings when- 
ever it is deemed advisable. 


ARTICLE VI. AMENDMENTS 


These By-Laws may be amended by a majority vote at any annual 
meeting; prior notice thereof having been submitted to the membership 
of the Commission, subject to final approval by the Board of Directors 
of the Association. 


These By-Laws were approved by the Administrative Board on Jan- 
uary 14, 1947, and by the Commission on Christian Higher Education on 
January 15, 1947. 
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EDITORIAL NOTES 
The Annual Meeting of the Association of American Colleges 


i will be held at the Netherland Plaza Hotel in Cincinnati, Ohio, 


January 9-11, 1950. The theme for the annual program will be 
“Great Teaching in the Liberal Arts College.” The Commission 


| on Christian Higher Education will present its annual program 


bh 


~~ oe Sa ae 
Sa 


/ at the regular session on Tuesday afternoon, January 10. The 
members of the Association and the associate members of the 
_ Commission on Christian Higher Education should make their 
) reservations direct to the Netherland Plaza. 


: * * * * 
The Annual Meeting of the Southeastern Conference of Church- 


| Related Colleges is to be held in Houston, Texas’ on Monday 
i afternoon, November 28, 1949. We have been allotted a block 
| of time from 2:30 to 4:30 p.m. by the Southern Association. Dr. 
| Hunter B. Blakely, chairman of that regional conference, will be 
| the presiding officer. The general theme will be “How Can the 
' Church Colleges of the South Organize for More Effective Co- 


operation and Service?” Dr. E. Faye Campbell of the Division 


i of Higher Education of the Presbyterian Church in the U.S.A. 


will be the guest speaker for that organization. His subject is 
“The Place of the Church College in American Life Today and 


Tomorrow.” The program will also include an address by Dr. 
| Luther L. Gobbels on “What the Church-Related Colleges Have 


Done in the Past” and an address by Dr. John L. Plyler on “What 
I Would Like to See the Church-Related Colleges in the South 


| Attempt for the Future.” The presidents of the church-related 
) colleges of the Southeast are urged to attend this meeting. 
* * 


* * 

The Tenth Annual Meeting of the Texas Council of Church- 
Related Colleges will be held in Abilene, Texas on November 
22-23, 1949, with Hardin-Simmons University as host. On Tues- 
day evening there will be a paper on “The Disciples’ Contribu- 


| tion to Education in Texas” and a panel on “Campus Religious 
| Activities” (continued from last year). On Wednesday morning, 
_ there will be a panel on “Ways to Meet Current Problems in 


Christian Education”; problems included will be federal aid, 


| Gilmer-Aiken legislation, fund raising, making the church-related 
| college distinctly Christian and public relations. The afternoon 
| meeting will be a business meeting. 


% * * % 


The organizational meeting for the proposed Ohio Federation 
of Christian Colleges will be held at the Granville Inn following 
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the concluding luncheon of the Ohio College Presidents’ Retreat 
on Wednesday, November 2. The Commission on Christian 
Higher Education has contacted the presidents of the Christian 
colleges in Ohio requesting their advice on the need for organiz- 
ing an Ohio Federation of Christian Colleges. The majority of 
the college presidents contacted are in favor of the proposed or- 


ganization. 
* * * * 


For more than ten years the Association of American Colleges 
has been making available to the colleges and universities of the 
country a series of artists and musicians for two-day visits. The 
program has been greatly appreciated by the colleges and has 
meant much to the development of the increasing interest in 
music and art. The Commission on Christian Higher Education 
of the Association is making available to the colleges through the 
Arts Program a list of outstanding religious leaders, likewise for 
two-day visits. Many of our outstanding religious leaders have 
agreed to participate in the program and have set aside a block 
of their time during the months of February, March, April and 
May. The visit to the college campus may consist of a convoca- 
tion address, several classroom discussions and small group meet- 
ings with faculty and students. It is the conviction of the mem- 
bers of the Commission that there is a reaching out on the part 
of many of our college students for mature discussion of relig- 
ious issues, and that the time is ripe for a spiritual re-awakening. 
Our colleges are invited to participate in this program. 

* ** * * 


The Fall meeting of the Administrative Board of the Commis- 
sion on Christian Higher Education will be held on November 4 
in Washington, D. C. 


% * * * 


Dr. Guy E. Snavely has recently returned from a richly re- 
warding trip around the world. He was selected to represent 
one of the twenty-six national organizations, having a combined 
membership total of over thirty million, to accompany American 
Town Meeting of the Air. An average of five days was spent at 
each of the twelve world capitals in all of which was broadcast 
a regular town meeting program. In addition to the twelve 
capitals visited, brief stops were made in Syria, Iraq, Siam, 
Hawaii and the British Crown colonies of Cyprus and Hong 
Kong. Dr. Snavely said that in the seventeen foreign countries 
visited there is a great unrest and anxiety as to the future. 
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CHRISTIAN HIGHER EDUCATION* 


| KenneTH Scott LatTourETTE, Professor of Missions and Oriental 
History, Yale University 


' The highest education is Christian education. Education, if it 
‘is to be education at its best, must be Christian, These state- 
#ments seem bold. They appear to be the kind of dogmatism 
| which arouses suspicion as too facile and too sweeping. 

» Yet a moment’s reflection will make it clear that unless he is 
"prepared to abandon his faith, the intelligent Christian can take 
‘no other position. As the Christian sees it, the Gospel gives the 
fonly really accurate insight into the nature of man and of the 
juniverse and provides a power by which men can attain their 
, highest possibilities. To be at its best, therefore, education must 
ll see man and the universe from the Christian perspective. It 
j/must seek to enable men to-enter their full heritage, and, in so 
(doing, to inspire them and equip them rightly to serve their 
i fellows. The Christian faith declares that men’s true life is 
/eternal and is to be found in the knowledge and love of God. 
) Men find fulfillment of their true natures as “sons of their Father 
4 who is in heaven,” and the life to which they are thus introduced 
‘is glorious beyond men’s imagining. The Christian faith also 
jifaces the fact of men’s perversity and recognizes to the full the 
@ tragedy which men bring on themselves by their misuse of the 
)freedom which God has given them. Yet the Gospel declares 
that God has not been defeated, but that He has wrought men’s 
\salvation through the incarnation, the cross, the resurrection and 
the gift of the Holy Spirit. The Gospel, the great “Good News,” 
‘is that in Christ God has entered into our humanity, in the cross 
‘Phas allowed men’s sin to do its worst and in the resurrection has 
risen triumphant above it. The Gospel declares that in Christ 
‘God inaugurated a new order, the Kingdom of Heaven. This 
| Kingdom is so complete a reversal of men’s usual values, dis- 
‘i torted as they are by sin, that to enter it and even to see it men 
‘must be born anew. Yet the Gospel declares that this new 
birth is possible and is open to all who will “believe,” who will 
) “receive” Christ and give themselves to Him. Only thus can 
/)men enter fully upon the life which God means them to have. 
‘To be content with anything less or anything different is to fall 
| short of man’s possibilities. The highest education, then, must 


i * This is an abbreviated form of an address given May 23, 1949 at the 
‘/ Centennial Commencement of William Jewell College. The original as- 
signed topic was “The Philosophy of Christian Education.” 
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center about this new life. It must seek to facilitate entrance 
into it, and to assist in the growth of those who have begun it. 

The Christian conception of man and of the universe is infinitely 
broadening to men’s range of knowledge and in their use of that 
knowledge. The Christian view maintains that reality is a uni- 
verse, that it is not chaos but that it has been brought into 
existence and is sustained and governed by One Whose nature 
is love. This love is self-giving and is seen in the incarnation 
and the cross. The Christian faith also maintains that redeemed 
men, as sons of God, can live confidently in the universe, can 
grow in their understanding of it and in their utilization of it for 
the welfare of themselves and their fellows. 

Because of the nature of the Christian faith we should not be 
surprised that from Christianity have sprung man’s outstanding 
achievements in education. Indeed, these achievements tend to 
confirm the validity of the Christian Gospel. The universities of 
today are the outgrowths of the universities of the Europe of 
the Middle Ages. These, as is well known, were on Christian 
foundations. All the older universities in the United States had 
Christian origins. These are still major centers of research in 
which the boundaries of human knowledge are being pressed 
forward into the unknown. 

Any one familiar with the history of education knows the place 
which Christians have had in pioneering in new methods and 
movements of education which have added dignity and given 
liberation to the spirit of man. Many of the revivals of the 
Christian faith have been followed by advances in education. 

Only less familiar is the part which the Christian faith has 
had in pioneering in education in areas and among peoples out- 
side the Occident and traditional Christendom. It was Christians 
who translated the Greek philosophers into Arabic for the benefit 
of their Moslem Arab conquerors. Missionaries, Roman Catholic 
and Protestant, led the way in devising forms of education for 
the Indians of the Americas which would facilitate the adjust- 
ment of these peoples to the invading culture of the white man. 
Christian missionaries were the chief agents in introducing mod- 
ern higher education to China and in the training of physicians, 
nurses and agriculturists for that great land. They were of in- 
calculable help in the early stages of modern education in Japan 
and India. In Africa and the islands of the Pacific the churches 
still carry the chief burden of education. 

Not so easily traced has been the place of the Christian faith 
in the origin of modern science. Yet a case can be made for the 
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statement that the view of the universe as orderly and depend- 
able which is an underlying presupposition essential to modern 
science arises from the frame of mind among Europeans which 
was nourished by the Christian faith. The thesis can also be 
argued that the discipline given the European mind by the Chris- 
tian schoolmen of the Middle Ages is at least partly accountable 
for the beginnings of modern science. It appears to be significant 
that he who is often looked upon as the first forerunner of the 
scientific attitude, Roger Bacon, was a Franciscan, a first-class 
mind caught up and inspired by the first flush of the Christian 
revival which produced the order of Brothers Minor. Pascal was 
as notable for his vivid Christian faith as for his attainments 
in mathematics, and Sir Isaac Newton was fully as much inter- 
ested in Christian theology as in physics and mathematics. It 
may well be that Christianity was the incentive which led to 
the contributions of these men to science. 

These contributions of Christianity in furthering education 
and in advancing the frontiers of human knowledge are what 
we should expect if, as Christians are persuaded, the Gospel is 
true. They confirm our confidence in the dependability of the 
faith and in the accuracy of what it tells us of man, the universe 
and God. 

One of the sobering and thought-provoking features of recent 
so-called higher education has been the tendency toward seculari- 
zation—the departure from the Christian faith which was so 
largely its origin and its early inspiration. This trend has a 
variety of manifestations. It is seen in a kind of humanism which 
stresses man’s ability and leaves out God. Christians have 
maintained that under the inspiration of God man is able to 
reach out confidently into the universe and utilize it for the well- 
being of himself and his fellows. Building on the foundations 
laid by Christians and profiting by the impulse given by the 
Gospel, modern man, and especially modern Occidental man, has 
ignored or denied the source of his achievements. Instead, in 
self-confidence he has acted as though he were master of all 
things. He has maintained that the primary function of educa- 
tion is to discipline the mind. This training of the intellect, so 
he has tacitly or openly assumed, is all that is needed to further 
human well-being. The discoveries made by this type of educa- 
tion, so it is held, will in themselves be sufficient to ensure human 
progress. 

To be sure, as a remnant of the Christian heritage, the forma- 
tion of character is sometimes held to be a function of education. 
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We even talk of “character education.” Yet, with the humanistic 
approach, the moral standards to which character should conform 
are often said to have no absolute validity but to be determined 
by the needs or the conventions of particular societies and to be 
purely relative to changing social patterns. God is denied or 
ignored. The Christian claim that God has created man in His 
own image and desires men to be “conformed to the image of His 
dear son” is scoffed at or politely waived aside as obsolete. Since 
God has been ushered out, morality is no longer a duty owed to 
God. Love of God as a primary human privilege and obligation 
is abandoned and, deprived of this basic presupposition, the 
Christian corollary, love one’s neighbor, lapses. The attempt to 
substitute a concern for humanity, for mankind as a whole, there- 
fore becomes vague and tends to disappear. Instead, loyalty to 
a nation, in the guise of patriotism or of allegiance to democracy, 
to a particular national way of life, or to a class—the proletariat 
—is substituted. The fact of the “new birth” and the moral 
dynamic which comes from the Christian faith is forgotten. 

In what shall Christian education consist? Especially, what 
shall be the programs of Christian colleges and universities? 
Obviously a fearless rethinking of these programs is called for. 
Always it is periodically demanded. Today, faced with the threat 
of secularism, with the spectacle of the penetration of secularism 
into the life of many institutions professedly on Christian foun- 
dation, and with the pressure to conform to the standards of 
secularized graduate and professional schools, every Christian 
college and university must be constantly on the alert to see that 
its Christian witness is strengthened and not weakened. Every 
few years, therefore, probably at least as often as once a decade, 
each college or university which professes to be Christian must 
thoroughly review its life. Indeed, continuous and not simply 
intermittent vigilance is called for. 

In seeking to outline the programs of Christian colleges and 
universities we must here content ourselves with general prin- 
ciples. The specific application of these principles will vary 
from institution to institution. 

Negatively it must be said that no legalistic measures will 
suffice. Indeed, such measures may prove a hindrance rather 
than a help. The formulation of a creed or a confession of faith 
to which all members of the faculty or all members of the faculty 
and student body are required to subscribe has generally proved 
useless. Such a requirement tends toward dishonesty and may 
even hasten secularization by seeming to guard against it. Sub- 
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scribers to a creed or confession of faith inevitably interpret it, 
and in interpreting it often give it a meaning quite different from 
that intended by those who framed it. Or the signers may 
regard subscription as an archaic matter of form and have no 
thought of taking it seriously. Attempts to enforce conformity 
lead to inquisition, spying and controversies which are always 
unhappy and which sometimes are bitter and anything but Chris- 
tian in spirit. Moreover, it is highly questionable whether the 
strict enforcement of certain social conventions—such as the pro- 
hibition of dancing, smoking, the use of alcohol, card-playing 
and attendance at the theatre and moving pictures—which is 
maintained by a few colleges that are earnestly desiring to be 
Christian will achieve Christian character. Such a prohibition 
emphasizes externals and breeds self-righteousness and hypo- 
crisy. Far better results are attained by a careful selection of 
teachers and students and the emphasis upon Christian purpose 
and faith, upon a spirit, hard to define but real, which shall 
permeate the entire life of the institution. 

Negatively it must also be said that on paper the curriculum 
of a Christian college or university need be very little different 
from that of a college or university which makes no Christian 
profession. It will, of course, include the Christian religion and 
with it the Bible in its subjects of study. There will be oppor- 
tunity for regular services of worship for the entire com- 
munity. Yet numbers of institutions which are essentially and 
sometimes avowedly secular make similar provision. This does 
not mean that in its curriculum the Christian college or univer- 
sity will take that of a secular contemporary as standard. It 
means, rather, that the chief characteristics of the curriculum of 
the Christian college or university should be the purpose with 
which it is conceived and the spirit in which it is carried out. 

Positively we may lay down the principle that a Christian 
college or university is a community which seeks to embody in 
all aspects of its life the spirit of Christ. This means that it 
exists to represent Christ and to spread His Gospel. In this re- 
spect it is like the Church. Indeed, it is a part of the Church 
and is a specialized phase of its life. Its specific purpose is the 
education of youth for service, in the Christian sense of that 
word, in the Church and in human society as a whole. As an 
aspect of this purpose it seeks to expand the boundaries of human 
knowledge for the enrichment of the human spirit. 

This controlling purpose means, in the first place, the careful 
selection of the members of the community. As in the Church, 
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so in the Christian college and university, all the members, both 
faculty and students, should have entered the new life made pos- 
sible through Christ. The tests for admission should be as rigor- 
ous religiously as are those for admission to the Church. Indeed, 
they should be even more rigorous, for the Church is sacrificing 
to make the college or university community possible and looks 
to it for its leadership. In practice, the strict application of this 
test would revolutionize the admission procedures of most of 
those colleges and universities which profess to be Christian and 
would even work marked changes in the selection of members 
of the faculties. Yet, why should the requirement seem strange? 
We make it in schools preparing for the full time service of the 
Church—in theological seminaries and divinity schools. Why, 
especially in colleges and universities maintained by those who 
profess to believe, as do Protestants, in the priesthood of all be- 
lievers, should not the same standards apply for the training of 
Christian laymen as of Christian ministers? 

It may be contended that the Christian college or university is 
the contribution which the churches make to the education of the 
entire community and, therefore, that at least in the selection 
of the student body no discrimination should be made between 
Christians and non-Christians. Such an argument might con- 
ceivably have force in lands where Christian schools offer the 
only education obtainable. It might also have had weight in 
earlier years in the United States when almost the only colleges 
and universities were those on Christian foundation. Today, 
however, when in this country states and municipalities main- 
tain hundreds of institutions of higher learning and pour into 
them much larger funds than can be hoped for from the churches, 
the Christian college or university must hold firmly to its distinc- 
tive purpose and select its student body and faculty accordingly. 
If it does otherwise it eventually becomes a second-rate copy of 
the tax-supported institution, having nothing to commend it ex- 
cept the somewhat dubious quality of being small and theore- 
tically “independent.” 

It might be said that the application of so rigorous a principle 
of selection would entail a financial sacrifice which would ruin 
the institutions that applied it, that not enough students could 
be found to pay the tuition fees essential to the maintenance of 
the college. In reply, we can confidently say that in this coun- 
try there are a sufficient number of parents and young people 
who would eagerly welcome a college or university which 
courageously dared to be Christian and to venture out whole- 
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heartedly, in new ways if necessary, to realize that ideal, to 
ensure that the number of applicants for admission would ex- 
ceed the institution’s capacity. 

A controlling Christian purpose means, in the second place, 
that every aspect of the life of a college or university which pro- 
fesses it shall be dominated by it. Of course, if the Christian 
purpose controls, the curriculum, the class room and the labora- 
tory must keep the Christian purpose central. This means not 


| the lowering but the heightening of academic standards of hard 


work and intellectual honesty and fearlessness. Intellectually, 
the Christian college or university should be in advance of in- 
stitutions of a secular character. Any substitution of pious 
phrases or emotions for exacting intellectual discipline is a pros- 
titution of the Christian faith. Any reluctance to venture out in 
the quest for further truth in any field of knowledge or to face 
any honest questions because of the fear that the foundations of 


Christian belief will be shaken arises from a tacit and perhaps 
unrecognized skepticism. To be sure, the intellect which has not 


been illumined by Christian faith and experience cannot fully 
apprehend truth. Minds clouded by man’s inherited sin will miss 
its most essential features. Yet, if, as should be the case in a 
college whose faculty and students are Christian, the search for 
truth is carried on reverently and from the love of God, the 
Christian need have no apprehension that what is learned will 


discredit the Gospel. It will rather enlarge our understanding 


of it and enable us to live more intelligently in the love of God 


and of our neighbor. 


Of course, this eagerness and this full freedom to push the 
boundaries of human knowledge further into the unknown are 
perilous. Man may misuse the truth so discovered. Indeed, he 


has often done so and continues to do so. But that is the risk 
| which God takes. 


From time to time the curriculum of a Christian college and 
university will be restudied to ensure that it keeps pace with 


_ the enlarging range of knowledge and the shifting needs of the 


human scene. As we have suggested, the curriculum need not 


- differ radically in its outline from the courses of study of secular 


institutions. It is in the spirit in which the curriculum is fol- 
lowed that the chief difference will be seen. Yet the Christian 
college and university have an opportunity—and an obligation— 
to pioneer. In meeting human needs it should lead its secular 
contemporaries. 

All extra-curricular activities, especially the social and athletic 
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life of the Christian college and university, should be governed 
and permeated by the Christian spirit. Recreation should be 
wholesome as judged by Christian standards. Christian courtesy 
should mark all contacts of students with one another and of 
students and faculty. Exclusive social groups for the supposedly 
elite have no place. Opportunity must be given to enable the 
socially awkward, timid and lonely to feel at home and to learn 
to mix happily and naturally with their fellows. Relations be- 
tween the sexes should be on a Christian basis. Such sex educa- 
tion as is necessary should be given. Experience proves that co- 
education in a Christian atmosphere leads to thoroughly whole- 
some social life and to a very high proportion of happy marriages 
and Christian homes. It is questionable whether highly com- 
petitive intercollegiate athletics have a place on a Christian 
campus. Certainly there should be no special financial induce- 
ments to athletes. Athletics, both intra-mural and extra-mural, 
should be for healthful play in which all can participate. Pro- 
vision should be made for the physically awkward and unde- 
veloped as well as for those naturally athletic. Whatever skilled 
guidance is required for physical and mental health should be 
open to all. 

In view of Christian ideals and the needs of our world, all 
aspects of the college’s or university’s life should be free from 
extravagance. Discipline and sacrifice for the underprivileged 
in this and in other lands should be a feature of campus life. 

Christian vocation should have a prominent place on the pro- 
gram. Christians believe that every useful occupation is a call 
of God. In discovering their vocations Christian youth should 
have the advantage of the best expert counseling available, with 
whatever light aptitude tests can shed on their gifts. Much 
should be made of the fashion in which Christians can serve in 
the many professions and occupations through which our com- 
plex modern society functions. Those professions and occupa- 
tions which are especially needy and understaffed, notably the 
missionary outreach of the Church in all its varied aspects at 
home and abroad, should be brought to students’ attention. 

More than anywhere else in our American scene, Christian 
colleges and universities can and should be examples of Christian 
community living. Sufficiently in the world to pour continuously 
streams of young life into it, yet enough apart from the world 
to show what Christian group living can be, the Christian col- 
leges and universities can be centers of transforming power. 
Members of churches must spend most of each twenty-four 
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hours in the world, participating in its activities. The churches 
have their members only a few hours each week. The Christian 
college and university has its members twenty-four hours out 
of the twenty-four and for nearly nine months in the year, It 
can give to them vision and can demonstrate what the Gospel 
ean do in molding the entire life of a group. In the Christian 
college and university, the Church has a unique opportunity and 
responsibility. 


| Recently, the YMCA and the YWCA of the University of Wis- 
! consin, as a part of the Annual University International Seminar, 
| sponsored a visit of thirty University of Wisconsin students from 
foreign lands to the little Wisconsin City of Port Washington. 
‘Each year, foreign students at Wisconsin visit a community in 
‘the state to get a picture of life in the United States. 
_ This is an effective and potent device in adult education and 
represents a valuable contribution to the growth of understand- 
ing and cooperation among the people of a city. Many of our 
‘Christian colleges could plan such seminars and request their 
foreign students to supply information on the religion of their 
‘native lands. Thus, they would not only render a great service 
to the community, but would also increase public interest in the 
role of the Christian college. 
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THE NATIONAL STUDENT ASSOCIATION 
AIMS AND ORGANIZATION oF NSA* 


The United States National Student Association was founded 
in 1946 as a non-political, non-sectarian representative organiza- 
tion to fill a need which many students felt for an inter-collegiate 
organization designed to serve the American student community 
and to promote student interest and welfare. Twenty-five Amer- 
ican students returning from the World Student Congress in 
Prague, Czechoslovakia, conceived the idea when they became 
aware at that congress that the United States remained as one of 
the few countries without a representative student group. NSA 
received tangible form in December, 1946, at a conference called 
by the twenty-five students. For three days, representatives of 
some three hundred colleges and universities and twenty-five 
student organizations met at the University of Chicago to pre- 
pare recommendations on the organization and character of a 
student association to be set up in the United States. A con- 
tinuations committee, elected at the Chicago Student Conference, 
prepared a draft constitution and organized the Constitutional 
Convention of NSA, held at the University of Wisconsin in the 
summer of 1947. 

The organization seeks to create a clearing house for informa- 
tion, services and research directed toward the establishment and 
strengthening of student government, cultural cognizance and 
improvement and international interchange of work and study. 
NSA, whose membership during the 1948-49 school year was 
close to 350 institutions representing more than 750,000 students, 
attempts to answer these student needs. In doing so, it has tried 
to direct its programs in four major fields: Administration and 
Finance, International Affairs, Educational Problems and Student 
Life and Student Government. 

There are three levels of NSA activity: national, regional and 
campus. National policy is determined by the National Student 
Congress at its annual meeting. Emergency decisions during the 
year are made at meetings of the National Executive Committee. 
Local policy of NSA may be determined by the regional organi- 
zation. Individual members are not bound by all programs, nor 
must each institution feel legally bound by all the policies. 

The Executive Committee, which is made up of representatives 
of the regions elected at the National Student Congress, meets 


* Adapted from a news release sent by Miss Carol O’Brien in reply to 
a request from the editor. 
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/ several times between congresses to review the program, advise 


the Staff Committee, consider new policies of immediate im- 
portance and prepare the program for the National Student 
Congress. 

The program of NSA during its first year of operation was 
carried out extensively with varying degrees of success. The 
Student Life program acted in five major fields: student govern- 
ment, student rights and academic freedom, cultural welfare, 
social affairs and athletics and health. One of the projects begun 
by this Commission, and growing in importance, is a nationwide 
Purchase Card System which provides discounts for students. 
Culturally, its activities include the National Student Art Ex- 
hibit, a new national student literary magazine, ESSAI, the es- 
tablishment of a film bureau, and the development of a Sym- 
phony Forum on a regional scale and tentative plans for a na- 
tional project. This Commission had administered campus human 
relations clinics, provided research and training facilities for stu- 
dent government, and presented a student Bill of Rights. 

The program of the Educational Problems Commission treats 
legislation affecting education, student economic welfare, dis- 
crimination, intergroup relations, educational practices, scholar- 
ship opportunities, vocational guidance and similar matters con- 
cerning the educational community as a whole. Area head- 
quarters of the various sub-commissions provide informational 
services and program implementation. 

One of the primary aims of the entire program is the promo- 
tion of international student understanding and cultural ex- 
change. The International Affairs program aims at putting into 
operation a number of specific projects and informational ser- 
vices through programs, summer study and work abroad. In 
1948-49, more than 800 students participated in this program, 
traveling through all of Europe and to portions of Central Amer- 
ica. This commission arranges for American hospitality of for- 
eign students visiting the United States under the sponsorship 
of foreign national student organizations. It maintains relations 
with the student organizations of other nations throughout the 


world and conducts information exchange programs. It also as- 


sumes responsibility for NSA’s role in such programs as the 
placement of DP students in the United States, the operation of 
summer seminars for foreign students, arranging for student 
ships, foreign relief drives and study of student life in occupied 
Germany. 
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NSA, a non-profit organization, is financed through dues as- 
sessed to member colleges on the basis of the student enrolment 
and through various projects and publications, All records of 
the Association are audited regularly, and its financial officers 
are bonded. NSA’s 1948-49 budget amounts to less than five 
cents per student. 

The aims and purposes as expressed in the preamble to its 
constitution bind the NSA to: 


Maintain academic freedom, stimulate and improve demo- 
cratic student governments, develop better educational stand- 
ards, improve student welfare, promote international under- 
standing, guarantee to-all people equal rights and possibili- 
ties for education and foster the recognition of the rights 
and responsibilities of students to the school, the community, 
to humanity and to God, and to preserve the interests and 
integrity of the government and Constitution of the United 
States of America. 


THE NATIONAL STUDENT CONGRESS 


The National Student Association Congress held its Second 
Annual Meeting on the University of Illinois campus from Au- 
gust 24 to September 3. More than 800 delegates and alternates 
from more than 300 colleges, representing approximately a 
million students, spent ten intensive days and nights exchanging 
ideas for the improvement of their academic lives. They met in 
small, informal “round tables” to talk about particular problems, 
convened in larger “commissions” to discuss phases of student 
interest and united in “plenary sessions” to examine student life 
in general. 

The keynote speaker was Dr. Harold Taylor, President, Sarah 
Lawrence College. A number of resource persons from various 
organizations and institutions contributed to the Conference. 

One of the major issues before the group was the eventual 
elimination of discriminatory practices on the part of colleges 
and universities which deny matriculation on the basis of race, 
religion, sex, national origin, political beliefs and economic cir- 
cumstances. In this regard, NSA voted to ban any new campus 
organization with discriminatory clauses in its constitution or 
charter and to work toward the education of present groups now 
practicing discrimination. 
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On government aid to education, NSA favored federal scholar- 


ship and fellowship grants provided that such grants are not dis- 
_ criminatory. 


This Congress defined academic freedom as the right of a 


scholar to seek the truth and discuss his findings through publi- 
' cation and classroom discussion. “Membership in any political, 
_ religious or other organization,” NSA averred, “or adherence to 
_any philosophical, political or religious belief does not constitute 
_ in themselves sufficient grounds for dismissal or failure to rehire 
- educators.” 


The Congress voted to continue its present policy of “efforts 
of cooperation on specific projects of a non-political nature” with 
the Communist-dominated International Union of Students. 

Officers for the coming year will be headed by Robert A. Kelly 
of St. Peter’s College, who succeeds James T. Harris of LaSalle 
College, as president. 


“Sometimes the average Christian does not realize how vital 
to the life and growth of the church are its colleges. A stream 
cannot rise higher than its fountain. Neither can a church rise 
higher than its leaders. Trained and effective leadership truly 
consecrated to Jesus Christ always brings success. The lack of 


such leadership always spells failure.” Dr. O. T. Deever, Board 
of Christian Higher Education, Evangelical United Brethren 
| Church. 
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IN THE CHAPEL 


How Can I Help Them? 
Lestiz K. Patton, Dean, Tusculum College 


For ye have not received the spirit of bondage again to 
fear; but ye have received the Spirit of adoption, whereby 
we cry, Abba, Father. 

The Spirit itself beareth witness with our spirit, that we 
are the children of God: 

And if children, then heirs; heirs of God, and joint-heirs 
with Christ; if so be that we suffer with him, that we may 
be also glorified together. Romans 8:15-17. 


“O God!” Icried, “Why may I not forget? 
These boys and girls entering life’s battle Throng me yet, 
Am I their keeper? Only I—to bear 
This constant burden for their good and care? 
So often have I seen them led in paths of sin— 
Would that my eyes had never open been!” 
The thorn-crowned and patient One replied, 
“They thronged Me, too; I, too, have seen.” 
(From “My Burden” by Lucy Rider Meyer.) 


As a college teacher or administrator what can I do to help 
young men and young women growing up in this turbulent, post- 
war period? Many of them on my own campus are troubled, are 
perplexed. We have fewer veterans this year, more young people 
who have come to us directly from high school. Perhaps our 
college group this Fall is less worldly-wise than the veterans 
were; it may be these high school graduates need more guidance, 
more counseling. Is this postwar period more difficult than any 
other period that a college group has had to face? Consider 
these two points of view. | 

“We are living in a time of crisis.” Yes, this is true. “Times 
are not normal,” we say. But,—let’s do some straight thinking 
here. The so-called “normal” does not mean calmness and 
peace, no struggle, no clash of purposes, no hardships to over- 
come. On the contrary, every page of recorded history shows 
struggle and crisis! We live in a world of continuing crisis— 
and we must face this fact; our students must face it, too. These 
students are growing up now in a world of dynamic change, 
change that is accelerating in speed. There has never been an 
armistice in the struggle between truth and ignorance. 

Or, another view. Last March Life Magazine published a sum- 
mary of the findings of one of its reporters who toured college 
campuses throughout the country in an effort to learn what 
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today’s students are thinking and planning. This summary was 
entitled “Intercollegiate Bull Session”, and contains many 
thought-provoking quotations from college men and women all 


over this U.S. A. Here is one from a young man at California 
Tech: 


Riding home on the bus after school gives me an odd feel- 
ing—here are all these people, particularly the kids, and they 
don’t realize what’s happening. Sure they appreciate stuff 
like atomic bombs and supersonic planes, but they think 
things are just going to be bigger or faster and better. What’s 
actually going to happen is that everything is going to be 
different—they haven’t got the vaguest idea of what the 
world’s going to be like that they’re to live in. There’s going 
| to be a bigger difference between human customs in 1969 
and today, than there is between today’s customs and those 
of 1949 B.C. And these people I see on the bus going hhome— 
along with all the rest of us—are going to have to live through 
that change and make some deep adjustments. 


| Yes, our times are indeed strenuous. It is true, very true, that 
“No growth without change; no change without pain.” Yet we 
must not flinch; we must not despair. Changes, adjustments, are 
not easy; and college students have many adjustments to make 
'which are painful. Some students have physical handicaps; 
» many of them are “going to college on a shoestring,” and face 
serious financial difficulties; a large percentage of students have 
yet to learn the art of studying and managing their time sched- 
ules. And all students crave “recognition”, they want to “be- 
long”, they want to be accepted by their group. This desire for 
recognition by one’s fellows seems to be peculiarly strong among 
'the college-age group. As these young men and women pursue 
‘their college studies—in the physical sciences, in the social 
1 sciences, in philosophy, literature and art—their mental horizons 
are extended, and they are urged to think independently, to 
explore new fields of knowledge. But only a few students are 
equipped for such hazardous mental exploration; certainly the 
' freshmen are not. And so, many, many students, beset on one 
hand by physical or financial difficulties, or overwhelmed by 
failure to win “recognition” from their fellows, or much dis- 
turbed by textbooks and lectures dealing with new knowledge 
concerning psychoanalysis, the age of the earth, atomic energy, 
| Kinsey Reports, Karl Marx, and religion—many of these students 
| develop inferiority feelings. Is it any wonder? 

In my college work I find very few students who are conceited, 
who have a “superiority complex.” On the contrary, most of 
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them are groping for some assurance, earnestly seeking for an- 
swers to age-old questions (although they do not realize that 
their questions have been asked before). What assurance can 
we give these students who lack self-confidence, who feel inade- 
quate to meet their difficulties, who develop feelings of inferior- 
ity? There are many answers; but I believe the most helpful 
one is this—if we can lead the student to grasp its full, profound 
meaning—you, young college student, are made in the image of 
God. You are “bought with a price”; you are, in very truth, “a 
child of God.” 

Here is the keynote, here is the heart of Christian living; here 
is the significance of the parable of the Prodigal Son, the Lost 
Sheep, the Good Samaritan. The keynote of Christian living is 
reverence for personality, for the infinite value of each individ- 
ual. And that in turn implies, and must imply, lofty self-respect. 
No training of college youth matters that does not put at the 
center of their lives this self-esteem. Dr. Fosdick has summar- 
ized the whole matter when he tells us of an old Edinburgh 
weaver who each day prayed this simple, yet profoundly mean- 
ingful prayer: “O God, help me to hold a high opinion of my- 
self.” 

Rules and regulations are necessary, yes, but the one abiding 
service which a fine home, or a Christian college, can do for 
youth is to ingrain in them the consciousness that in themselves 
is something sacred, rather than violate which—they would bet- 
ter die! 


To thine own self be true, And it must follow as night the 
ay, 
Thou canst not then be false to any man. 


This realization of the sacredness of personality, of its infinite 
value, is the solid foundation on which youth today, amid ac- 
celerating change, can build a life. It is religion’s duty, as I see 
it, to teach men that they are made in the image of God. The 
deeper trouble with all of us, teachers and students, is not that 
we lack knowledge of external penalties which follow miscon- 
duct,—but that we lack a fine sense of inward sanctities. This 
very thing is one of the meanings of the Cross. We have been 
sacrificed for,—you have, and I have. All great teachers and 
leaders have lifted human quality not so much by thundering 
against sin, as in heightening the positive conception of life’s 
dignity and value. 

Ye are of more value than many sparrows. 


[eat] 


My prayer is that as teachers and administrators we can help 


‘] the students entrusted to us to catch a vision which will enable 
| them to be “loyal to the royal in themselves.” Help each student 
‘9 to realize more fully than ever before that others have sacrificed 
‘9 for him—his parents have, his friends have—his Master, Jesus 
‘| Christ, gave His life. This sense of inward sanctities is caught 
‘| from others, not taught by continued admonitions. On your 
‘f campus so live and so teach by example that each of your stu- 


dents may highly resolve, “I will not stoop to the mean and low 


| because, because,—my life is sacred. I will consecrate my talents 


to the service of others because others’ lives, too, are of infinite 


i value.” 


Heavenly Father, give thy blessing, I pray Thee, to this 
my daily work, that I may do it in faith heartily as to the 
Lord, and not unto men, All my powers of body and mind 
are Thine, and I would fain devote them to Thy service. 
Sanctify them and the work in which they are engaged; let 
me not be slothful, but fervent in spirit. Help me, O God, 
to live each day so that the students who come to my Office, 
or listen to me in the classroom, or know me on this campus 
will be happier and stronger and better for having passed 
my way. In Jesus’ name, I pray. Amen. 


(Adapted from, “New Hymnal for American 
Youth”, p. 309, Century Co. 1930) 


IN THE LIBRARY 


RELIGION’S PLACE IN GENERAL EpucaTion by Nevin C. Horner 


_ develops the thesis that religion and education should be enclosed 


in a single framework of thought and maintains that the only 


'') sufficient remedy for our deficiencies in religious education lies 


in the restoration of religion to an honored place within general 


} education at every level. He gives an excellent review of past 


procedures to make clearer the present trends, evaluates those 


‘1 trends and urges constructive planning for the future. 


This volume includes “The Relation of Religion to Public Edu- 
cation,” a committee report of the American Council on Educa- 
tion. John Knox Press, Richmond. 


WoritpD FAITH: THE STORY OF THE RELIGIONS OF THE UNITED 
Nations by Ruth Cranston is written for all people of all faiths 
and nations to explain the basic philosophies of the seven major 
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religious groups between whom mutual understanding is essen- 
tial to a United World. Harper and Brothers, New York. 


THE WITNESS OF THE PROPHETS by Gordon Pratt Baker is an in- 
terpretation of the message of the Prophets and of Jesus for man 
to use in his social, religious and economic life. Abingdon-Cokes- 
bury Press, New York and Nashville. 


CHRISTIANITY AND COMMUNISM by John C. Bennett is a dis- 
passionate and analytical probing below the surface of the world 
battles and the name-calling so evident in our day. The author 
believes that the errors of Communism are in large part the re- 
sult of the failure of Christians and of Christian churches to be 
true to the revolutionary implications of their own faith. Its 
effectiveness lies chiefly in the fact that it seems to offer the 
exploited and neglected peoples of the world what has been 
denied them in a civilization which has often regarded itself as 
Christian. 

Communism as a system of thought is a compound of half-truth 
and positive error, a threat to essential forms of personal and 
political freedom, and it is the responsibility of Christians to 
resist it in the world. 

Dr. Bennett’s dual approach throws cold reason on an inflam- 
mable subject. A Haddon House Book. Associated Press, New 
York. 


CoLLEGES, FACULTIES AND ReELIcIon, An Appraisal of the Pro- 
gram of Faculty Consultations on Religion in Higher Education, 
1945-48, by Albert C. Outler. This pamphlet will be of great 
interest to those who have not yet read it. The Edward W. Hazen 
Foundation, 400 Prospect Street, New Haven 16, Connecticut. 
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AMONG THE COLLEGES 


, Dr. William W. Edel, President of Dickinson College, was 
among a group of Americans who left New York recently on the 
Queen Mary for a three-week tour of Israel sponsored by the 


| American Christian Palestine Committee. 


% % a 


Dr. Clyde E. Wildman, DePauw president, has been named 
president of the Indiana Conference on Higher Education. 


| % %* * 


| Westmar is the new name for the college located at Le Mars, 
/ Iowa, originally called Western Union College. 


‘| 


| 


| Through the cooperation of the American Institute of Family 


*% % % 


‘Relations, Dakota Wesleyan University held an Institute of Fam- 
) ily Relations on the Mitchell campus recently. 


| % * * 


| Action attacking discrimination has been taken on the Univer- 
sity of Wisconsin campus. The resolution approved by the frater- 
th nity and sorority presidents said: 


Fe 


We, a group of fraternity and sorority presidents at the 
| University of Wisconsin, are in a majority opposed to dis- 
i criminatory clauses in constitutions and national laws of 
i fraternities against minority groups. . . . Further, we be- 
lieve that corrective measures must be taken ultimately by 
the national organizations. Local chapters are urged to 
| exert every possible pressure on their national organizations 
to this end. 

| * x * 

An international literary competition carrying a $7,500 award 
i been announced by Dr. Ernest A. Johnson, President of Lake 
| Forest College. The prize, to be awarded in 1950, was established 
/at the college in 1879 with a donation of $40,000 by William Bross 
i for an award every ten years. The work must “demonstrate the 
(divine origin of Christian Scriptures and show further how 


| science and revelation coincide to prove the existence, the Provi- 
: dence, or any or all of the attributes of the Christian Deity.” En- 
\tries will be received until September 30, 1950. Manuscripts 
| must be at least 50,000 words, in English. 


| * * * 


{ The relation between religion and labor was the topic of study 
at the University of Wisconsin for the Workers Church Leader- 
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ship Institute. Clergymen from Midwest industrial areas at- 
tended the Church Leadership Institute to learn the background 
of the labor movement and labor problems. 


% % % 


Senator Robert A. Taft will be the speaker at the inaugura- 
tion of Dr. W. Bay Irvine on October 15, as the twelfth president 
of Marietta College. The inaugural program will include a 
symposium on “The Place of the Liberal Arts College in Amer- 
ican Life.” 

% * * 

The Christian Education Commission of the Church of the 
Brethren recently gave Distinguished Service Certificates to four 
veteran educators for their outstanding service in Brethren Col- 
leges. The awards were presented to Dr. Newton W. Cool, Dr. 
Edward Kintner, Dr. Norman J. Burmbaugh and Dr. Charles S. 
Shively. 

* * * 

President Frank F. Warren has an interesting article in the 
Whitworth College Bulletin entitled, “America Needs The Chris- 
tian College.” In this article, he reminds America that the 
church-related college has given the world its greatest leaders. 
He makes an interesting observation that the man or woman who 
attends the independent institution has nearly four times the 
chance of attaining outstanding distinction as compared with the 
man or woman enrolled in a large tax-supported university. 
The nine famous colleges first founded in New England were 
Church colleges and of the first 119 east of the Mississippi River, 
104 were Church institutions. 


% * * 


“More than 8,000 students at the University of Wisconsin ac- 
tively participate in religious group activities”, according to a 
survey conducted by a student activities sub-committee. The 
number active in the 15 religious groups is more than double the 
number who participate in intramural athletics, the next largest 
group. Students who participate in extra-curricular affairs gen- 
erally attain better grades, with fewer hours of study, than those 
who do not participate in activities outside of the classroom, the 
survey indicates. | 
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